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GIOVANNI BATTISTA DE ROSSI. ^ 

The death of Commendatore Giovanni Battista de Rossi, at Castel 
Gandolfo, near Rome, on September 20, removes perhaps the most 
conspicuous figure among contemporary archaeologists. His loss will 
be felt in an unusually wide circle, far beyond the pale of specialists, 
and will be felt as the loss not merely of a remarkable teacher and 
scholar, but also of a sympathetic friend. 

By birth and tradition De Rossi was a typical Roman, and his long 
career, so full of arduous and fruitful labor, will always be connected 
with the city he loved, and upon whose antiquities and history he 
shed so much light. Of the seventy-two years of his life a full half 
century was given to archaeological work; and this work was of the 
kind that is truly epoch-making. It was original and it was broad : 
it was based upon clearly-defined principles, and it reached out into 
as many fields outside that of pure archaeology as was required for a 
perfectly rounded knowledge. His work was of three kinds : practi- 
cal excavation ; oral instruction ; publication. He had charge of the 
excavation of the Roman catacombs for many years with great suc- 
cess. His oral teaching was given in many ways : to regular classes 
as professor in the Academy of Juridico-historical Studies, to the 
select company that came together for so many years under the title 
of the Society of Students of Christian Archaeology, and to the more 
general audiences that gathered, on certain festal occasions or anni- 
versaries, in the very catacombs to listen to his masterly improvisa- 
tions. And, finally, his pubUshed works extended in uninterrupted 
series from 1849 to the time of his death, and form an unsurpassed 
monument to his science and industry. A catalogue of them up to 
the year 1892 was given in the volume published by the French 
Schod in Rome to commemorate his seventieth birthday; their titles 
occupy some fifteen pages. 

Although De Rossi will always be identified with Christian archae- 
ology, he had a strong grasp upon a wide range of other subjects. 
Ancient Rome was almost as familiar to him as Christian Rome, as is 
shown by many papers on its topography, society, laws and antiqui- 
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ties. He was also part editor of the Ancient Roman inscriptions im 
the Latin Corpus published by the German Institute, of which he- 
was always a principal leader, particularly in the old days of hia- 
great friend and compeer Henzen. 

Christian archaeology was his first and last love, and in it he stood 
without a peer. He studied it when a mere youth, under Padre 
Marchi, who was the first in this century to revive the study of the^ 
Christian catacombs, sadly neglected since the golden days of the 
great Bosio. De Rossi became more than the Winckelmann of Chris- 
tian archaeology as a science: he was as well its Ottfried Miiller and 
its Schliemann, for he not only established canons of judgment and a 
scientific apparatus, but excavated a large part of the monuments to- 
which these canons and apparatus were to be applied. The first cen- 
turies of Christianity became in most of their aspects an open book ky 
him. His knowledge of its life, literature, beliefs and history enabled 
him to solve the difiiculties arising in the study of art and archaeology. 

The criteria which he has established for judging the age of the 
catacombs, their history and formation, their inscriptions and decora- 
tion. wiU remain as they are now, the norm for all other investigators. 
The method by which he worked was even more important than the 
actual work he did. At the same time he was unusually fortunate in 
being able to carry on excavations unhampered, being for so long in 
full charge of the catacombs and backed by a large body of enthusi- 
astic admirers. De Rossi's predecessors had made more or less use of 
the epigraphic material of the catacombs, and had succeeded in. 
identifying many of them, so that his descriptive work in these fields 
is not entirely novel. But the critical and analytic department of the 
study may be regarded as his especial creation, and he was enabled 
to give for the first time a clear idea of the historic development of 
the catacombs from the post-apostolic age until the fourth century.. 
As the catacombs now appear, their form was given to them princi- 
pahy in the second half of the third century, after they had entirely 
ceased to be under the protection of the law. By the application of 
his methods he was enabled to dissect every large catacomb into its 
several units, tracing its gradual growth, showing what were the 
primitive nuclei, and associated nuclei, with the primitive condition 
and gradual accretions of each, showing when and where new gal- 
leries were dug below and beside the earlier ones, how and when the 
nuclei were joined. His ability to date inscriptions by means of 
variations in formula and form of letters, and to determine the age of 
frescoed and other decoration were important means in obtaining the- 
above result. 
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He was also able to trace the history of the catacombs from the 
time of their disuse in the fourth century, principally by means of 
mediaeval literary sources, which he was the first to employ. He was 
indefatigable in his study of manuscript sources and collections of 
Christian inscriptions, itineraries of pilgrims, etc. 

In 1861 he commenced the publication of his corpus of the Chris- 
tian inscriptions of Rome, the second volume of which unfortunately 
remains unfinished. But his work upon it dates from his first 
studies, and his earliest writing is an essay composed in 1848, to be 
read before the Roman Archaeological Academy, in which he outlined 
the entire plan of his work, having already in that year collected 
about 8000 inscriptions. Shortly after, in 1863, he founded his peri- 
odical, the Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, which he continued up 
to the time of his death, and all the contents of which are by his own 
hand. It was the main repository of his special monographs, of his 
reports on the latest discoveries in the catacombs, of notes even on 
investigations in Christian archaeology outside of Rome— everything, 
in short, that could not find a place in his larger publications. The 
studies on the catacombs, which formed the bulk of its contents, are 
in the same form as the contents of his Roma Sottenanea Cristiana and 
supplement that work. Considering his sole authorship of its con- 
tents, I remember very well how great a privilege I esteemed it that 
he should be willing to print in this review, nearly two years ago, a 
paper of mine on the Lateran cloister. This Bullettino he regarded as 
the greatest of his works, and being a personal one, desired its publi- 
cation to cease with his death. 

In 1864 De Rossi began and in 1877 he ended his Roma Sotterranea 
Cristiana, in three folio volumes, which has been the one great mine 
of information on the Roman catacombs, and has given him the 
greatest fame. He afterwards combined the Early Christian and the 
mediaeval periods in his publication on a large scale of the Christian 
mosaics of Rome (Musaici delle chiese di Roma), with colored plates, 
illustrating ten centuries of Roman art. Then came his contribution 
to the mediaeval topography of Rome in the Piante di Roma anteriori 
al XV secolo. The most characteristic and interesting of his researches 
into Mediaeval Roman archaeology concerns the families or schools of 
artists who built and decorated so wonderfully the churches of Rome 
and its province during the xii, xiii and xiv centuries. He laid the 
foundation for the knowledge of the sequence and chronology of 
these artists and their works, by which we who come after him are 
profiting. 

The prince of Christian archaeology gathered about him a large 
number of followers : almost all noted students of Christian archae- 
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ology were more or less h'is pupils. In France such masters as Mar- 
tigny, Miintz and Duchesne, in Germany Kraus, in Italy Stevenson, 
Marucchi and many others. The group of archaeologists in Naples, 
the rising school of archaeology at the German College in Rome, with 
its De Waal and Wilpert, and many other names that might be men- 
tioned, are to be regarded as developed entirely under his influence. 
Like Mommsen for Roman antiquity, he became the focus for a wide 
network of information, embracing early Christian studies the world 
over. It would be impossible to avoid the recognition that a large 
part of this influence was due to the charm of his personaUty and to 
his warm-hearted appreciation of the work of others. The writer 
had the pleasure of intimate association with him for several years at 
the very commencement of his archaeological studies, and will always 
feel inexpressibly grateful for the praise given to his earliest attempts 
at original investigation — praise which was the greatest incentive to 
perseverance. But even more than the praise, I think it was the tone 
of equality, almost of deference, for the opinions of the very young 
students which acted as a stimulus. 

The outer world of Europe knew him well. Hardly a crowned 
head or member of a noble house that visited Rome without knowing 
him. He had, with all his bonhommie, something of the air of a grand 
seigneur. The thousands of devout catholics who visit Rome as of 
old the mediaeval pilgrims, knew him well, for he it was who unlocked 
to them the gates that led into the sadly charmed land of early mar- 
tyrs and saints : he, who in the very halls where they gathered for 
worship and the galleries where their bodies lay, would eloquently 
rehearse the legends of their lives and the history of this catacomb, 
their resting-place. For many years he acted as cicerone of the cata- 
combs, not merely for parties of friends but for all comers. And so, 
in the minds of tens of thousands throughout Europe, he is deeply 
associated with religious sentiment in a way far diff"erent from the 
manner in which other archaeologists are thought of. Some idea of 
this fact can be gathered by a glance at the album containing the 
names of those who subscribed to the gold medal given him on his 
sixtieth birthday, and representing almost every country in the world. 
The afi'ection in which he was held was shown even more by the men 
who gathered in Rome for both his sixtieth and seventieth birthdays. 

A. L. Fbothingham, Jk. 



